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Homer, Dichtung und Sage. Erster Band : Bias. Von Erich Bethe. 
Teubner, 1914. Pp. x+374. M. 8. 

In this large volume, which is the first of a series, Professor Bethe offers 
a new and final solution of the problem of the composition of the Iliad. 
No one was ever more certain of presenting the absolute truth than the 
author of this book. 

His theory is briefly this: The Iliad is an intentional unity, every part 
of which owes its place to a great and comprehensive design. The Iliad 
was composed in the sixth century and has remained unchanged, so that 
it is identical with the poem known to Aeschylus and Plato. There are 
difficulties of many sorts, such as contradictions and lack of harmony, but 
these difficulties were faced by the poet himself and are due to the material 
in which he worked; hence they are older than the Iliad and are not the 
interpolations of later hands. No verse has been added since Homer. 

Homer took a mass of existing poems and combined them into an epic 
on a grand scale, but he was a great poet as well as a great compiler and wrote 
a large part of the Iliad to fill up the gaps and to unite the whole. Not 
only did he compose entire scenes but he changed the old songs and added 
verses in order to bring them into harmony with his plan, and also to let the 
hearer anticipate what is to come, or to remind him of what has gone before, 
and so accordingly in the very oldest songs may be found verses belonging 
to the latest stratum. 

These different songs betray their independent origin by those minute 
contradictions and discrepancies which the poet could not fully conceal. 
Like a builder who reshapes an old house into a new, the poet could not 
entirely ignore the existing structure. 

Bethe slowly and surely removes the parts due to Homer and finds that 
there still remains a group of songs of different origin and different merit: 
such songs are the Patrocleia, the Diomedeia, the Doloneia, the Menis, and 
perhaps a dozen others. 

The Menis, which is the very structure of the Iliad, is the framework into 
which the other poems were set and for which other verses were written. 
In order to make this into an epic poem on a grand scale other songs were 
reshaped and several thousand verses were composed by Homer himself. 

This Menis was spread out fairly thin over a large area, but it is prac- 
tically all preserved and the various verses are to be easily detected because 
of their coherency and superlative excellency. This poem consists of 
about 1,300 verses distributed as follows : 330 in A, 100 in A, 200 in n, about 
50 in P and 2, about 300 in T and $, and finally a few over 300 in X. These 
verses when united into a harmonious whole form the illustrious poem whose 
might, and whose glory absorbed great masses of songs and the genius of 
Homer. 

A study will reveal the superb merit of this assumed Menis. The 
occasion for the Wrath and its setting take up about one-fourth of the poem, 
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and are as fully narrated as in the Iliad. Achilles vows that the Greeks will 
rue this day and withdraws with bitter anger from the struggle, the Greeks 
meet with slight reverses, Achilles sends Patroclus to their help, Patroclus is 
slain, Achilles rushes into the combat, rescues the body of his companion, 
joins in the fight, soon engages and slays Hector, and the poem closes with 
the lamentations of Hecuba. 

In this Menis so much emphasis is given to the anger of Achilles and the 
insults given him that we are certain that nothing but the direst straits 
and the mightiest efforts can induce him to join in the fight; yet without one 
word of entreaty and no suggestion from the Greeks that he is even desired, 
he sends Patroclus into the combat. There is no reconciliation and the 
Wrath is ignored. A poet who gave 330 verses to the origin of the Wrath 
should say something about the outcome. Then, too, Hector is left dead 
on the field. Is he to be thrown to the dogs, or is he to have decent funeral 
rites ? The Greeks gave too much care to the treatment of the dead to ignore 
the fate of Hector's body. The assumed Menis has a beginning, a beginning 
on a gigantic scale, yet it has no middle and no end. It is like attaching the 
head of an elephant to the body of a mouse. 

Because of evident contradictions or lack of harmony in the present 
Iliad, Bethe can detect the various joints, parts, and sutures. 

He starts with the supposition that the attitude of Achilles in the Patro- 
cleia proves that the author of that poem knew nothing of the proffered 
gifts in the Presbeia. These gifts appear in the reconciliation; hence the 
reconciliation is later than the Patrocleia and in harmony with the Presbeia- 
In order to prepare for the phase of the proffered gifts, the poet made an 
opening in A and inserted the Athena episode, in which the goddess tells 
Achilles that one day he shall have threefold greater gifts because of this 
insult. The Athena scene shows it is in strange surroundings by the fact that 
it would be a tame climax for Achilles to throw his scepter to the ground after 
he had already flashed his sword in the face of the Achaeans. So much 
depends on this passage and it is so large a part of Bethe's argument that I 
will quote his own words: p. 188, "He threw the scepter at the feet of the 
Achaeans, but this speech and this gesture would not have the desired effect 
if Achilles had already drawn his sword" ("wenn unmittelbar vorher Achill 
schon das Schwert gezogen hatte"); p. 190, "Auch das Hinwerfen des Scep- 
ters, das leer und gering erscheint, wenn das Schwert schon aus der Scheide 
geflogen war." Page after page is devoted to this theory and the book 
would hardly have been written without it. 

The Homeric phrase on which he bases this argument is found in A 194: 
eXKero 8' ck koXcoio //.eya |i<£os, not an aorist but an imperfect. Just at 
that moment Athena came to him and her command is not, "Put up thy 
sword," but instead she says, "Draw not thy sword" (/x^Se £i<j>os lAjceo). 
The words of Athena and the imperfect tense make it most unlikely that 
Achilles flashed his sword in the face of the Achaeans, and so accordingly 
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there is no contradiction or anti-climax in the fact that he later threw down 
his scepter. 

P. 168, Professor Bethe argues that in the older account of the wounding 
of Diomede that hero could have had no chariot, because in the old stratum 
neither Ajax nor Odysseus had a chariot, ("weil in dem alten Gedicht weder 
Aias noch Odysseus einen Wagen haben"). This is only half a truth, since 
in no part of the Iliad or Odyssey does either of these heroes have a chariot. 
It is a fine proof of the unity of Homeric descriptions that these two warriors 
from small islands should in all parts of the Iliad be without horses or chariots. 

It is impossible to discuss in more detail this learned and suggestive book, 
but it seems to me that the author has found contradictions where none 
exist and that he has rather forced the Iliad to suit his theory than his 
theory to suit the Iliad. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



Invperium Romanum: Studien zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des 
romischen Reichs, I: Die Staatsvertrdge und Vertragsverhaltnisse. 
By Etjgen Taubleb. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1913. 
Pp. ix+458. 

This volume is a study of the form and content of treaties contracted by 
Rome during the period of the Republic. The first chapter deals with their 
classification. The chief principle of grouping is involved in the question 
whether or not one of the contracting states loses its independence through 
the agreement. On this basis the treaty of surrender — Deditionsvertrag — 
stands out distinctly from every other as the form through which the sur- 
rendering state destroys its own legal existence (for the formula, see Livy 
i. 38). It includes two reciprocal acts, dare in dieionem and accipere. From 
the very nature of the case the surrender is unconditional; legally the 
deditus is the same as the captivus. In early times, however, there developed 
a formula, dedere in fidem, in which the surrendering party appealed to the 
mercy of the conqueror, and a condition of fidelity took the place of the 
unmitigated right of the master. The usual effect was to bring the sur- 
rendered into the circle of citizenship — exceptionally the full citizenship or 
patriciate, generally the limited citizenship or plebitate. Here the reader 
discovers that, however thoroughly the author may have mastered his 
peculiar field, he clings with unruffled trust to Mommsen's obsolete con- 
ception of the early Roman state and society. Although not the slightest 
evidence has ever been found to invalidate the judgment of ancient writers 
on early Roman history that the patricians and plebeians were merely the 
nobles and commons, and although historians are now generally recognizing 
this fact, there will doubtless be some who will continue till Doomsday to 
repeat parrot-like the definition proposed by Mommsen. The reviewer 



